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An  artist's  concept  of  the 
Oklahoma  Land  Rush  of 
1893.  On  September  16, 
those  who  had  registered 
in  one  of  the  General 
Land  Office  booths  lined 
up  at  the  border  of  the 
strip.  At  noon  a signal  was 
given,  and  all  dashed  for- 
ward in  a mad  rush  to  be 
first  to  stake  their  claim  to 
a choice  homestead. 


Bicentennial  Issue 


The  Dedication  of  a Memorial  to  the  First 

Unfurling  of  the  United  States  Flag  Over  Idaho 


It  was  August  13  — the  year, 
1805.  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis, 
co-leader  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  was  leading  a small  de- 
tachment of  his  men  that  morn- 
ing in  search  of  Indians.  There 
was  a measure  of  desperation  in 
their  search.  Since  leaving  the 
Mandan  villages  four  months 
before,  the  party  had  traveled 
1,200  miles  along  the  Missouri  and 
its  tributary,  the  Jefferson  River, 
and  had  now  crossed  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  without  seeing 
another  human  being. 

In  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
soui  drainage  system,  their  boats 
had  become  useless  and  they 
were  without  transportation  for 
men  or  supplies.  Lewis  hoped  to 
find  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  tribe 
who  would  sell  them  horses. 

Lewis  tells  us  what  happened  next 
in  his  journal: 

“.  . . we  had  proceeded  . . . 
through  a wavy  plain  parrellel 
to  the  valley  or  river  bottom 
(the  valley  of  the  Lemhi  River) 
when  at  a distance  of  about  a 
mile  we  saw  two  women,  a man 
and  some  dogs  on  an  emi- 
nence immediately  before  us 
. . . we  continued  our  usual 
pace  towards  them.  When  we 
had  arrived  within  a half  mile  of 
them  1 directed  the  party  (he 
had  three  companions  — Drew- 
yer.  Shields  and  McNeal)  to  halt 
and  leaving  my  pack  and  rifle  I 
took  the  flag  which  I unfurled 
and  advanced  singly  toward 
them  . . .” 

This  very  non-committal  narra- 
tion records  the  first  time  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States  ever  flew 
over  the  State  of  Idaho. 

This  year  the  long  ignored 
event  is  being  memoralized  by 


the  erection  of  a monument  bear- 
ing a bronze  plaque  calling  at- 
tention to  the  display  of  the  flag. 
The  monument  is  a large  slab  of 
rough  native  volcanic  rock.  Two 
flag  holders  are  anchored  in  the 
concrete  foundation  to  allow  the 
15-star,  15-stripe  flag  of  1804  to  be 
displayed  beside  the  present  50- 
star,  13-striped  flag.  The  plaque 
carries  a brief  excerpt  from  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  journal.  The 
monument  is  located  on  the 
Warm  Springs  Road  off  Idaho 
State  Highway  28  about  25  miles 
southeast  of  Salmon,  Idaho. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  will 
be  held  on  August  13,  1976,  as  a 
part  of  the  Nation’s  Bicentennial 
celebration.  State  and  local  of- 
ficials as  well  as  the  general  pub- 
lic have  been  invited.  Members  of 
the  National  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Heritage  Foundation,  who  will 
hold  their  annual  convention  in 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  in  August, 
are  expected  to  be  on  hand  for 
the  dedication.  Ample  parking 
is  provided. 


The  author  and  BLM  District  Manager 
Harry  Fintayson  display  the  bronze 
plaque  that  will  become  a part  of  tbe 
monument. 


The  memorial  is  located  on  Na- 
tional Resource  Lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  is  the  joint  effort  of 
the  Bureau,  the  Lemhi  County 
Historical  Society  and  the  jay  N. 
(Ding)  Darling  Foundation  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  BLM  provided  and 
set  the  rock,  the  Lemhi  County 
Historical  Society  researched  the 
project,  and  the  Darling  Founda- 
tion provided  the  plaque. 

Although  the  area  is  little 
changed  since  1805,  the  site  is  at 
best  only  an  approximation.  We 
now  know  that  in  crossing  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  to 
the  “waters  of  the  great  Colum- 
bia,” the  party  actually  traveled 
from  the  head  of  Red  Rock  River 
in  Montana  across  the  Continen- 
tal Divide  to  Horseshoe  Bend 
Creek  — a tributary  of  the  Lemhi- 
Salmon-Columbia  drainage  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  party  had  moved 
away  from  a main  water  course 
and  the  exact  route  they  did  fol- 
low is  a bit  confusing. 

The  journals  make  clear  that  af- 
ter leaving  Red  Rock  Creek  in 
Montana  — a point  now  sub- 
merged beneath  the  waters  be- 
hind Clark  Canyon  Dam  — the 
party  followed  what  Lewis  de- 
scribed as  an  Indian  road.  At  this 
point,  Lewis  was  not  looking  for 
the  shortest  way  to  the  Columbia 
River,  but  for  the  surest  way  of 
making  quick  and  peaceable  con- 
tact with  the  native  Shoshones. 

Several  years  ago  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  took  aerial 
ph,otographs  of  the  area  on  the 
Idaho  side  of  the  Lemhi  pass  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  route  the 
party  might  have  followed.  If  the 
party  followed  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  probable  route 
the  flag  would  have  been  un- 
furled in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
new  memorial.  The  dedication 
will  mark  the  171st  anniversary  of 
that  event. 


DAVID  G.  AINSWORTH 

Lemhi  County,  Idaho  Historical  Society 
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The  Opening  of  Oklahoma’s  Cherokee  Outlet 


from  the  Vantage  Point  of  an  Eye  Witness 

ANTHONY  F.  RICE 

Employee  of  the  General  Land  Office 

An  Editorial  Foreword 

In  7593  Anthony  F.  Rice  was  an  employee  of  the  General  Land 
Office  — one  of  the  predecessor  agencies  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  In  that  year  approximately  8 million  acres  of  land  in- 
cluded in  the  Cherokee  Outlet  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma  was 
opened  to  settlement  at  precisely  12:00  o'clock  noon  on  Septem- 
ber 16.  Mr.  Rice  was  one  of  45  employees  from  the  General  Land 
Office  who  were  detailed  to  help  register  persons  intending  to  file 
a claim  in  the  Territory. 

The  resulting  Oklahoma  land  rush  was  one  of  the  dramatic 
moments  of  America's  history,  and  accounts  have  appeared  in 
many  of  the  history  texts  that  most  of  us  studied  in  high  school. 
Mr.  Rjce  was  there,  an  eyewitness  to  the  events  of  that  day,  of  the 
days  that  preceded  it  and  of  those  that  immediately  followed.  In 
later  years  he  prepared  a paper  to  be  delivered  to  a group  that  he 
fails  to  identify.  Recently  we  found  a copy  of  his  paper  in  the  Bu- 
reau files.  It  is  reproduced  here  exactly  as  he  wrote  it,  and  with- 
out yielding  to  the  temptation  to  edit  or  make  corrections  of  fact, 
grammar  or  otherwise. 


To  step  from  Perry,  O.  T.,  as  it 
was  when  I was  there  in  1893,  into 
this  handsome  library,  is  like  tak- 
ing a sudden  jump  from  sheol 
into  Heaven. 

Before  reading  this  paper,  I 
wish  to  state  that  if  any  one  ex- 
pects a high-grade  literary  disser- 
tation on  this  subject,  he  will  be 
disappointed.  There  was  nothing 
of  a literary  nature  connected 
with  this  matter.  It  was  a "Public 
Land  Opening”,  in  its  wildest 
country,  and  wildest  sense.  A 


public  land  opening  is  one  of  the 
first  marks  of  the  march  of  prog- 
ress and  civilization.  This  opening 
is  the  history  of  all  public  land 
openings  and  differs  from  the 
others  only  in  that,  on  account  of 
its  magnitude,  it  was  a little  more 
pronounced. 

I will  attempt  to  describe  it  as  I 
saw  and  as  it  in  reality  was. 

In  1808  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
who  lived  in  North  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Tennessee,  sent  here 
to  Washington  two  deputations  of 


said  Indians,  known  as  the  Upper 
Cherokee  Towns  and  Lower 
Cherokee  Towns.  They  called 
upon  the  President  and  made  the 
following  representations: 

The  Upper  Towns  contingent 
said  that  the  Cherokees  whom 
they  represented  wished  to  en- 
gage in  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture and  Civilized  life,  and  there- 
fore wished  to  remain  undis- 
turbed. The  delegation  of  the 
Lower  Towns  stated  that  their  fol- 
lowers desired  to  continue  to  live 
as  hunters,  and  therefore,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  game  in  their 
present  neighborhood,  they 
wanted  to  move  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

In  1809  the  President  replied 
that  the  wishes  of  both  factions 
would  be  granted.  An  Indian  ex- 
ploring party  was  organized  and 
sent  out  in  search  of  a place  suit- 
able to  their  taste.  The  party  re- 
turned and  reported  as  their 
choice  a section  of  the  country  ly- 
ing on  the  Arkansas  and  White 
Rivers. 

In  1817  a treaty  was  made,  un- 
der which  the  Cherokees  re- 
ceived as  much  land  of  the  place 
selected  as  they  gave  up  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

This  treaty,  together  with  sub- 
sequent treaties  entered  into  by 
the  Cherokees  and  the  Musco- 
gee or  Creek  Indians  of  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  and  the  Choctaw  In- 
dians of  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dians to  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Indian  Territory. 

All  of  Oklahoma  Territory  was 
carved  out  of  this  Territory  ex- 
cept "No  Man’s  Land.”  The  first 
portion  of  the  Territory  was 
opened  up  in  April,  1889. 

The  Cherokees  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  "Strip”  or  "Perpet- 
ual Outlet  West,”  under  the  treaty 
of  May  6,  1828.  It  is  about  225 
miles  long  and  58  miles  wide,  and 
contains  in  round  numbers, 
8,145,000  acres. 

"No  Man’s  Land”  is  about  167 
miles  long  and  341/2  miles  wide, 
and  contains  3,681,000  acres.  This 
was  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Texas  in  1850.  When  it  was 
proposed  in  the  33rd  Congress  to 
establish  the  Territory  of  Nebras- 
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ka,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
southern  boundary  thereof,  which 
was  fixed  in  the  bill  at  36  degrees 
and  30  minutes  north  latitude 
would  divide  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion. In  order  to  avoid  this,  the 
line,  which  finally  became  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Kansas,  was  drawn  at  37 
degrees  north  latitude.  That  still 
left  this  Strip  of  land  unattached 
to  any  State  or  Territory,  or  any 


Cherokee  and  other  Indians,  who 
were  in  possession,  in  pursuances 
of  the  Acts  of  1885  and  1889.  A 
part  of  this  Outlet,  embracing 
about  6,500,000  acres,  was  opened 
up  in  September,  1893. 

Now  we  will  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  who  had  a right  to  enter 
this  land.  I will  be  brief  as  possi- 
ble. Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  person  who  has  de- 
clared his  intention  to  become 


kirk  and  Woodward,  four  of 
which  had  a land  office.  These 
townsite  lands  were  surveyed  and 
platted  into  blocks,  lots,  streets 
and  alleys.  Parties  desiring  to  se- 
cure lots  were  required  to  show 
their  qualifications  at  the  booths, 
which  was  merely  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  native-born  or 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  had  declared  their  in- 
tention to  become  such. 


Before  entering  the 
Cherokee  Outlet,  would- 
be  homesteaders  and 
those  competing  for  town 
lots  had  to  get  a certifi- 
cate of  eligibility  from  the 
General  Land  Office.  At 
Orlando,  just  outside  the 
Outlet,  the  General  Land 
Office  set  up  offices  in 
these  tents  and  regis- 
tered thirty  six  thousand 
persons  between  Sep- 
tember 77  and  starting 
time  on  tbe  sixteenth. 


judicial  district.  Hence  the  name 
“No  Man's  Land.” 

Its  inhabitants,  numbering 
about  15,000  in  1889,  had  some 
schools  and  churches  and  were 
under  no  protection  and  under 
no  restraint  whatever.  They  were 
as  free  as  the  birds  in  the  air.  If 
you  did  not  like  your  neighbor, 
you  could  “do  him  up,”  provid- 
ing always  you  “got  the  drop  on 
him.”  Many  conflicts  took  place 
between  the  settlers  and  cattle- 
men, in  which  the  settlers  usually 
came  out  “second  best.” 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  were 
all  in  the  same  box,  for  more 
than  a year,  as  the  people  of  No 
Man's  Land.  The  Territory  was  or- 
ganized in  May  (2)  1890,  and  took 
in  what  was  heretofore  known 
and  refered  to  as  “No  Man's 
Land.” 

The  portion  known  as  the  “out- 
let” was  purchased  from  the 


such,  and  who  is  21  years  of  age, 
or  the  head  of  a family,  and  who 
has  not  previously  exhausted  his 
right,  and  is  not  the  owner  of  160 
acres  of  land,  is  qualified  to  initi- 
ate a homestead  entry.  After  re- 
siding on  the  land  for  at  least  5 
years  and  cultivating  the  same  for 
that  period,  the  parties  will,  upon 
furnishing  the  required  proof 
thereof,  and  paying  the  price  set 
by  the  Government,  which  ranges 
from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  acre,  even- 
tually receive  a patent  from  the 
Government. 

When  parties  had  satisfactorily 
established  their  right  to  enter  for 
either  a homestead  or  town  lot, 
they  were  given  certificates  al- 
lowing them  to  run  in  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  opening. 

The  Government  established 
seven  townsites,  each  containing 
320  acres,  names  Perry,  Pawnee, 
Alva,  Enid  and  Round  Pond,  New- 


The  Board  of  Trustees  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior value  each  lot  and  assess 
upon  the  whole  number  of  lots  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  land 
embraced  in  the  town,  which 
amount  runs  from  $320  to  $800, 
according  to  its  location  in  the 
Territory,  and  an  additional  sum 
to  cover  the  cost  of  entry,  survey, 
execution  of  deeds,  etc. 

In  order  to  obtain  a deed,  the 
party  must  appear  before  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  show  that 
he  went  upon  and  occupied  the 
lot  prior  to  any  other  person. 
Upon  doing  this  satisfactorily  he 
receives  his  deed. 

In  case  two  or  more  parties 
claim  the  same  lot,  the  Boards  or- 
der a hearing  to  determine  their 
respective  rights.  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  costs,  each  party  is  re- 
quired to  deposit  a clay's  cost  of 
the  hearing,  on  each  morning. 
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The  author  (marked 
with  his  own  nota- 
tion) and  other  Gen- 
eral Land  Office 
employees  assembled 
to  handle  the  paper 
work  associated  with 
the  land  rush. 


Each  party  is  allowed  to  intro- 
duce evidence.  The  party  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decision  can  appeal, 
in  thirty  days  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice, and  from  him  in  sixty  days,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No 
costs  accrue  after  the  case  leaves 
the  Board. 

If  the  case  is  decided  against  all 
the  parties  in  interest,  the  lot  is 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  or 
deeded  to  the  town  for  public 
use,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  in  his  discretion  direct. 

Another  way  of  establishing  a 
town  is  as  follows:  If  a party  made 
a homestead  entry  and  the  land  is 
afterwards  required  for  townsite 
purposes,  he  may  commute  his 
entry  at  $10  per  acre  (less  the  cost 
of  from  10  to  20  acres,  which  he 
must  donate  for  public  use,)  after 
showing  that  he  had  complied 
with  the  homestead  laws  up  to 
date  of  this  application  and  that 
the  land  is  required  for  townsite 
purposes,  and  must  accompany 
his  application  by  a plat.  He  then 
gets  a patent  for  the  land  for  the 
land  and  disposes  of  the  lots  at 
such  a price  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  money  which  he  paid  to 
the  United  States  for  the  land  is 
paid  into  the  town  treasury  by  the 
United  States  after  the  town  has 
been  organized  into  a munici- 
pality. 

If  two  parties  claim  the  same 
piece  of  land  under  the  home- 
stead law,  the  hearing  is  ordered 
by  the  local  land  office  and  the 
appeal  lies  the  same  as  in  town-lot 
cases.  In  case  both  parties  prove 


simultaneous  settlement  the  land 
goes  to  the  highest  bidder  of  the 
two. 

In  order  to  prevent  parties  who 
had  no  rights  under  the  home- 
stead laws  from  entering  the  land 
and  thereby  defeat  the  chances 
of  those  who  were  entitled  there- 
to, the  "booth”  or  registration 
system  was  adopted.  Accordingly, 
nine  booths  were  established,  five 
of  which  were  on  the  northern 
and  four  on  the  southern  line  of 
the  Outlet. 

Forty-five  clerks  were  detailed 
for  duty  at  the  booths.  We  as- 
sembled at  Wichita,  Kansas,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  our  respective 
points  of  destination.  The  party  in 
which  I was  went  to  Kiowa,  Kan- 
sas. This  town  is  a border  town, 
containing  about  700  people.  We 
stopped  at  the  best  hotel  in  town. 


It  was  a $2.00  a day  concern  and 
was  blown  full  of  bullet  holes. 

The  meats  served  were  like  rub- 
ber, while  the  biscuits  were  more 
available  as  fishing  sinkers  than 
anything  else.  The  proprietor’s 
brother  said  things  were  “high 
now,  eggs  costing  814(1:  a dozen.”  I 
was  paying  $2.00  for  four  with  a 
little  iced  tea. 

When  one  of  the  clerks  asked 
to  have  his  baggage  checked  to 
Goodwin,  Texas,  the  baggage 
master  exclaimed,  "My  God,  Man, 
This  is  the  first  piece  of  baggage 
ever  sent  to  that  place  and  will  be 
the  last.”  The  clerk  describes 
Goodwin  as  nothing  but  "a  board 
nailed  up.”  He  did  not  stop  there 
but  went  to  Higgins.  Higgins  is  a 
big  Texas  town,  containing  10  or 
12  houses,  one  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  a bank  doing  a large 
business.  (Perhaps  its  a faro-bank.) 

The  booths  were  open  from 
September  11,  to  September  19, 
1893,  between  the  hours  of  7 A.M. 
and  6 P.M.  Over  115,000  persons 
registered,  while  the  lands  fit  for 
homesteading  would  provide  for 
only  about  20,000.  Of  course 
many  went  in  for  town  lots.  More 
than  half  of  the  land  is  suitable  for 
grazing  only. 

1 registered  a blind  man  and  in 
order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I in- 
quired of  his  guardian  what  pos- 
sible chance  the  poor  fellow  had 
in  this  wild  scramble  and  how  he 
proposed  to  make  the  race.  The 
guardian  replied  that  he  would 


John  Steuart  Curry’s  mural,  decorating  a wall  inside  the'  Department  of  the  Interior 
Building,  depicts  the  homesteader's  dream  — a home  on  the  prairie. 
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stand  him  on  the  line  and  as  soon 
as  the  gun  was  fired,  he  would 
make  one  jump  and  plant  his  flag. 

1 am  afraid  that  this  fellow,  if  he 
got  in  front  of  that  crowd,  was 
himself  planted,  instead  of  the 
flag. 

The  hardships  endured  were  in- 
describable. Persons  slept  on  the 
line  for  two  and  three  cfays,  wait- 
ing to  be  registered.  Hot  winds 
were  blowing,  the  sand-dust  was 
carried  in  clouds  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun  was  terrific;  but  no  sun- 
strokes so  far  as  I know.  The 
nights  were  almost  cold.  Water 
was  scarce.  Thank  heaven,  some 
other  liquids  were  not  quite  so 
scarce  though  rather  high  priced. 
When  we  arrived  in  the  morning 
at  the  booths  those  who  slept  on 
the  line,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
places,  without  so  much  as  a 
blanket  or  shawl  to  cover  them- 
selves were  stiff  with  cold  and 
thawed  out  later  in  the  day  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  which  they  then  so 
gladly  welcomed. 

While  the  registration  system 
caused  considerable  hardship  of  a 
[temporary  nature,  it  was  more 
than  balanced  by  far  in  the  vast 
amount  of  permanent  good  ac- 
complished by  way  of  preventing 
fraud.  Many  a man  no  doubt 
owes  his  house  and  farm  to  this 
system. 

And  all  this  was  endured  for 
what?  In  the  bare  hope  of  realiz- 
ing that  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  our  present  speculative  gener- 
ation — the  desire  to  get  “some- 
thing for  nothing.” 

At  the  booth  near  Arkansas 
City,  several  ladies  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  register  without  being 
compelled  to  continue  to  stand  in 
line,  which  was  working  a hard- 
ship on  them.  As  the  officer  in 
charge  had  no  authority  to  grant 
this  privilege,  a red-headed  Ken- 
tucky Colonel  made  a speech  to 
the  throng  of  men  in  which  he 
earnestly  plead  for  the  ladies.  The 
men  consented.  In  a few  mo- 
ments 986  were  in  line.  The  eyes 
of  the  men  began  to  bulge,  some 
groaned,  but  on  the  whole  they 
faced  the  racket  quite  well. 

At  high  noon  on  September  16, 
1893,  the  soldiers  fired  their  guns 
and  off  started  the  greatest  and 


most  wonderful  race  of  all  times. 
About  150,000  persons  went  pell 
mell,  belter  skelter.  They  were  old 
and  young,  of  both  sexes,  the 
strong,  the  sick,  the  crippled, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Some  went 
on  horseback,  some  in  vehicles  of 
every  conceivable  description, 
and  of  no  description,  some  by 
train  and  some  on  foot. 

The  trains  were  loaded.  Every 
inch  of  the  roofs  were  covered 
and  many  hung  on  the  sides  of 
the  cars  by  holding  to  the  win- 
dow sills,  while  the  open  win- 
dows furnished  room  for  some. 

Talk  about  hurdle  and  cross 
country  races,  you  should  have 
witnessed  this  one.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight.  I’ll  not  forget  it  for 
many  a day.  First  one  man  dis- 
mounted and  planted  his  flag,  in 
an  instant  another,  then  perhaps  a 
woman,  and  then  in  a moment 
more  they  dismounted  by  the 
hundreds.  They  dropped  so  quick 
one  would  imagine  they  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  like  rain  drops, 
while  some  seemed  to  come  up 
from  under  the  turf.  They  were 
here,  there  and  everywhere.  Now 
and  then  you  would  hear  the 
words;  “There’s  a sooner,  shoot 

him  shoot  him,  shoot  the  

he’s  a sooner.”  Bang!  (A  sooner 
is  a person  who  went  on  the 
land  too  soon.  That  is,  before  the 
hour  of  opening.) 

It  was  a race  in  which  accord- 
ing to  racing  parlance,  no  man 
has  a “double  lead  pipe  cinch.”  It 
was  a race  in  which  everybody 
was  out  in  dead  earnest,  for  the 
“dust.”  (and  by  the  way  that’s 
about  all  most  of  them  got.) 


All  sorts  of  tricks  were  resorted 
to,  to  get  ahead  of  the  others. 

One  man,  seeing  a woman  be- 
hind him  on  the  same  piece  of 
land,  left  it  and  ran  for  another 
piece  in  order  to  give  her  a show. 
After  he  was  out  of  sight,  she 
pulled  off  her  wrapper  and  be- 
hold? There  stood  a man,  in  full 
and  undisputed  possession  of  a 
nice  tract  of  land. 

At  noon,  not  a house  or  tent 
was  there  except  the  land  and 
post  offices,  and  a few  small  rail- 
road houses.  In  a few  hours  there- 
after, large  towns  were  in  full 
working  order,  under  tents  and 
making  preperations  to  annex  the 
suburbs.  Washington’s  real  estate 
boomers  are  not  in  it  with  the 
lads  down  there.  Stages  were  run 
to  the  inland  towns.  It  was  a scene 
of  activity.  Everything  was  hum- 
ming. 

That  night  I slept  on  the  bare 
floor  of  the  land  office  at  Alva. 
The  next  night,  Sunday,  1 slept  in 
the  second  story  of  a bunk 
erected  in  the  cellar  of  a railroad 
house. 

Services  were  held  in  the  open 
air  Sunday  morning  and  in  the 
evening  by  the  aid  of  candles.  The 
preacher  who  held  services  in  the 
evening,  took  as  his  text,  “A  good 
tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit.” 
After  holding  strictly  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  text  for  a few  min- 
utes, he  spent  nearly  an  hour  in 
endeavoring  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  good  trees.  1 learned 
afterwards  that  he  was  engaged  in 
the  nursery  business  in  Southern 
Kansas. 

And  such  an  incongruous  con- 


rhe  land  rush  got 
underway  in  a great 
cloud  of  dust  at  high 
noon  on  September 
76.  The  rule  was  that 
the  land  went  to  the 
first  man  to  claim  it 
and  it  became  a race 
in  which  it  was  every 
man  for  himself. 
Photo  Oklahoma 
Historical  Society. 
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On  opening  day  a train  left  Orlando  for  Perry  loaded  with  prospective 
homesteaders  and  those  who  hoped  to  get  a lot  in  the  new  town. 


glomerated  aggregation  of  people 
that  made  up  the  city  of  Perry 
(there  were  about  20,000  there) 
you  should  have  seen.  All  na- 
tionalities, and  all  of  us  one  color 
— the  color  of  the  sand  that  stuck 
to  us  and  which  no  one  escaped. 
The  “has  beens”  and  “would 
be’s’’  of  politics,  the  plain  farmer, 
the  boomer,  a number  of  gentle- 
men, the  rough  and  ready,  the 
riff-raff,  the  outlaws  and  outcasts 
of  society  in  general  were  all 
there.  The  streets,  alleys,  parks, 
and  government  reservations  were 
all  covered  with  tents,  shacks, 
sod-houses,  dug-outs,  etc.  Many  a 
poor  fellow  thought  he  was  hold- 
ing down  a $1,000  lot,  only  to 
find  out  in  the  course  of  a few 
days  that  he  was  sitting  in  the 
street  or  alley. 

One  section  of  the  city  became 
known  as  “Hell’s  half  acre.”  And 
indeed,  it  is  the  only  name  that 
begins  to  tell  the  kind  of  place  it 
was.  The  guy  ropes  of  one  tent 
crossed  those  of  the  other.  You 
would  jump  over  one  only  to  be 
caught  by  another.  It  seemed  to 
have  an  innumerable  number  of 
gambling  houses  and  such  other 
houses  as  always  thrive  in  a neigh- 
borhood of  that  character.  Dance 
houses  were  there  and  prize  fight- 
ing galore.  It  defies  description.  It 
would  have  been  a fit  place  for 
exhibit  at  and  would  have  capped 
the  climax  in  the  Midway 
Plaisance.  The  first  hotel  was 
located  there  and  was  known  as 
the  “Wild  West.”  It  had  no  walls, 
or  roof,  except  the  boundless  sky. 


The  best  sleep  I had  during  my 
stay  of  six  weeks  in  the  Territory 
was  there.  The  beds  were  ail  new 
and  about  six  inches  apart.  I slept 
with  ail  of  my  clothes  on,  even  my 
hat.  The  shoes  which  I had  under 
the  bed,  I pulled  in  for  fear  they 
would  fit  some  other  fellow  be- 
fore morning.  When  I awoke,  I 
was  covered  with  sand  and  found 
a woman  on  the  right  side  of  me 
— in  the  adjoining  bed  — cov- 
ered up  to  the  top  of  her 
forehead. 

The  only  decent  wash  I had 
while  there  was  when  we  re- 
ceived a barrel  of  waukesha 
water.  It  was  spoiled  for  drinking 
purposes  when  it  arrived.  So  we 
borrowed  a tub  and  one  fellow 
stood  in  it  while  the  other  kindly 
scrubbed  him.  The  water  rolled 
down  as  dirty  as  in  the  streets  of 
Alexandria  during  a rain.  The  sand 
blew  right  into  us.  I inferred  from 
the  old  axiom  “Every  man  must 
eat  a peck  of  dirt,”  that  after  he 
did  so,  his  time  to  die  had  come. 
This  is  not  true,  gentlemen.  I’m  a 
living  witness.  Hundreds  of  us  ate 
bushels  of  it. 

In  order  to  see  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  standing  dishes  in 
the  so-called  eating  houses,  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  take  a 
knife  and  first  scrape  off  some  of 
good  Mother  earth’s  surface.  The 
water  was  mostly  salty  or  full  of 
alkali.  No  deep  wells. 

Perry  was  a place  where  the 
policy  of  “Everybody  for  himself 
and  God  for  us  all,”  was  carried 
out  to  its  logical  conclusion. 


About  18  were  killed  while  I 
was  there,  among  whom  was 
“Three  Fingered  jack”  or  “Texas 
Jack,”  a member  of  the  saintly  Bill 
Dalton  gang  of  outlaws.  I carried  a 
$5.00  note,  as  a souvenier,  for  a 
long  time,  which  was  covered 
with  the  blood  that  oozed  from 
his  wounds. 

This  place  was  also  a “No  Man’s 
Land”  for  over  30  days.  Men  were 
murdered  and  no  questions 
asked.  Pistol  shots  were  fired 
through  tents  in  which  people 
stood  or  slept,  just  for  fun.  This 
was  a ideal  community.  Gentle- 
men, for  men  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  having  constituted  author- 
ities. 

There  were  from  300  to  400  law- 
yers, mostly  jack  legs,  sharpers, 
shysters,  smooth  gentlemen  and 
unprincipled  scoundrels,  two 
banks,  28  lumber  yards,  and  over 
60  grocery  stores,  several  daily 
papers,  a circus,  dime  museums 
and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Before  the  opening  some  men 
were  asking  “which  town  are  the 
women  going  to.”  1 couldn’t 
understand  why  they  wanted  to 
know  that.  Later  on  I heard  many 
frontiersmen  remark  that  “where 
the  gamblers  and  dissolute 
women  go,  there  stands  a good 
town.”  Accepting  this  as  a stan- 
dard of  measurement.  Perry  was  a 
“Lulu.” 

Its  sanitary  conditions  needs  no 
comment,  and  defies  it. 

The  newly  elected  Mayor  was 
quoted  as  having  said  in  an  inter- 
view, that  the  policy  of  the  city  is 
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to  be  a "wide  open  one.”  That  is, 
gambling  houses  will  be  per- 
mitted to  flourish  upon  payment 
of  a fine  of  so  much  per  table  and 
disreputable  women  will  not  be 
disturbed  so  long  as  they  pay  their 
fines  regularly.  But  there  must  be 
respect  of  law  everywhere. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  better 
element  of  the  bad  element  soon 
got  in  control.  The  people  are 
now  perhaps  governed  by  an  ele- 
ment whose  standing  would  aver- 
age as  well  as  they  do  in  most 
places  today. 

You  have  often  heard  of  doing 
a "Land  Office  Business.”  We  did 
it  there.  About  12,00  persons  were 
in  the  line,  suspicious  and  all 
clamoring  for  admission  at  once. 
Excitement  ran  high  and  was  at 
fever  heat.  Dead  beats  were  will- 
ing to  pay  to  have  a chance  to 
cheat  or  bleed  some  one,  while 
honest  men  were  willing  to  bribe 
in  order  to  escape  the  sharks. 
Owing  to  the  dirt  storms,  the 
doors  were  barred  and  the  appli- 
cations received  through  a small 
opening  made  by  the  raising  of  a 


window.  But  it  didn’t  seem  to  do 
much  good.  The  dust  blew  right 
through  the  boards.  If  we  wanted 
to  blow  the  dust  off  the  papers 
before  writting,  we  would  still  be 
blowing.  A large  pistol  was  lying 
on  the  table  desk,  between  the 
Register  of  the  Land  Office  and 
myself,  ready  for  service.  About  10 
deputy  U.  S.  Marshals  were  doing 
duty  at  the  door  and  window, 
armed  "to  the  teeth.” 

One  man  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  typhoid  fever  was  carried  to 
the  window  on  a stretcher  in  or- 
der to  file.  The  crowd  permitted 
him  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  line. 
Men  who  lost  their  places  in  line 
brought  all  sorts  of  affidavits  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  back  in  again. 
Some  of  them  were  very  loosely 
drawn.  I’ll  give  you  two  of  them. 
One  man  furnished  an  affidavit 
giving  the  reason  for  having  lost 
his  place  in  line,  because  his 
daughter  had  the  "material 
(meaning  malarial)  fever.”  The 
other  read  because  his  wife  was 
"prostituted  (meaning  prostrated) 
on  the  prairie.” 


Scenes  took  place  that  would 
melt  a heart  of  granite.  One 
morning  a woman  with  a baby  in 
her  arms,  not  yet  three  weeks  old, 
came  to  the  office  to  be  allowed 
to  go  ahead  of  the  line  in  order  to 
file  her  claim.  She  reported  that 
her  husband  had  been  choked  to 
death  on  his  claim.  The  mur- 
dered man  was  big  and  strong.  It 
probably  took  four  men  to  "get 
away  with  him.”  The  skin  on  the 
back  of  his  hands  and  elbows  was 
rubbed  off  to  the  very  bones,  by 
his  frantic  efforts  to  release  him- 
self. He  was  not  robbed.  The  mo- 
tive, evidently,  was  to  get  the 
land. 

The  poor  widow,  already  weak 
by  her  confinement  and  the  shock 
of  her  husband’s  death,  was  still 
further  set  back  by  being  in- 
formed that  several  applications 
were  already  filed  for  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  land.  This  meant 
that  she  could  institute  an  ex- 
pensive contest,  the  result  of 
which  is  at  best  uncertain.  No  less 
than  eight  applications  are  now 
pending  for  the  tract  of  land. 


Street  scenes  in  Perry,  Okla- 
homa Territory,  shortly  after  the 
land  rush  gave  birth  to  the 
town.  Upper  left,  looking  west 
from  the  railroad  along  C street. 
Upper  right.  Calamity  Avenue 
showing  the  Wild  West  Hotel 
with  its  beds  under  the  open 
sky.  Lower  left.  Hell's  Half  Acre 
where  eighteen  men  were 
killed  during  the  author’s  brief 
stay.  Lower  right.  Citizens  lined 
up  waiting  for  their  turn  at  the 
Post  Office  window. 
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Bicentennial  Issue 


URVEY 


BLM  Survey  Records  Help  Pinpoint  Locations 
of  Pony  Express  Stations  in  Utah 


JOHN  W.  HEADLEY 

Utah  State  Office 


If  you  stand  on  the  western 
benches  of  Simpson  Mountain 
just  before  sundown,  it  takes  lit- 
tle effort  to  imagine  that  time  has 
rolled  backward,  and  that  you  are 
living  in  the  days  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press. It  becomes  easy  to  believe 
that  the  streamer  of  dust  on  a far 
horizon,  whipped  by  a slow  mov- 
ing car,  is  a cloud  stirred  by 
pounding  hooves  of  a pony  car- 
rying the  east-bound  mail.  There 
has  been  little  change  in  the  Utah 
desert  since  that  time,  and  only 
the  sounds  of  an  occasional  motor 
vehicle  or  the  bleat  of  grazing 
sheep  disturb  the  solitude. 

But  now,  in  this  year  of  our  Bi- 
centennial, the  old  forgotten 
sounds  — the  creaking  of  saddle 
leather  and  the  pounding  of 
hooves  — will  be  heard  again.  As 
a Bicentennial  Project,  members 
of  several  Sacramento  Horse 


Clubs  and  the  Weber  County 
Sheriff’s  Posse  will  assume  the 
role  of  Pony  Express  riders  by  rid- 
ing in  relay  that  portion  of  the 
trail  that  lies  between  Sacramen- 
to and  Salt  Lake  City. 

But  how  can  we  know  the  exact 
route  they  followed  or  the  pre- 
cise location  of  the  many  way  sta- 
tions that  once  stood  along  the 
way?  More  than  100  years  have 
passed  since  the  last  rider  carried 
the  last  packet  of  mail  along  the 
route,  and  history  books  tell  only 
highlights  of  the  story. 

In  1974  BLM  undertook  the 
marking  of  the  Pony  Express  route 
as  a Bicentennial  Project.  Every 
piece  of  historical  material  per- 
taining to  the  era  was  sifted  for 
information  about  the  location  of 
way  stations  and  the  route  the 
riders  followed  between  them.  As 
a result,  much  of  the  trail  has 


been  marked  and  is  now  ready  for 
the  historic  ride. 

The  Pony  Express  was  in  opera- 
tion for  only  a little  more  than  18 
months.  This  is  one  reason  why  it 
is  so  hard  to  find  and  authenti- 
cate the  location  of  the  way  sta- 
tions. 

Some  stations  were  built  after 
the  Pony  Express  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  some  of  them  were  in 
service  for  only  a few  months. 
Also  little  was  written  about  many 
of  the  stations  since  nothing  be- 
yond the  daily  routine  ever  hap- 
pened there. 

Even  the  information  we  do 
have  is  often  confusing.  Good  de- 
scriptive material  about  specific 
stations  is  either  sparce  or  nonex- 
istent. Maps  of  the  trail  are  of  the 
line-strip  variety  with  little  ref- 
erence to  geographic  features  or 
known  landmarks.  Furthermore  a 
number  of  stations  are  known  by 
more  than  one  name.  For  ex- 
ample Buchman’s,  Dixie  Hollow 
and  Snyder’s  Mill  are  all  names  of 
the  same  station.  Maps  show  Fort 
Crittenden  located  about  25  miles 
from  Camp  Floyd.  Actually  they 
are  the  same  station. 

Confusion  is  compounded  by 
the  trail  markers  erected  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  the 
1930s.  Frequently  markers  were 
located  on  the  basis  of  local 
legends.  One  such  marker  is  lo- 
cated a good  2 miles  from  the  ac- 
tual site. 

Historical  researchers  have 
missed  or  ignored  a significant 
storehouse  of  information  by  not 
making  use  of  the  cadastral  sur- 
vey plats  made  by  the  General 
Land  Office.  These  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  BLM,  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice. Along  with  surveyor’s  field 
notes,  they  have  yielded  concrete 
evidence  to  sustain  the  existence 
of  many  Pony  Express  way  sta- 
tions not  now  shown  on  popular 
maps  of  the  trail. 

In  1974,  BLM  made  a cadastral 
grid  covering  the  route  of  the 
Pony  Express  through  Utah.  The 
way  stations  confirmed  by  histori- 
cal research  were  plotted  on  the 
grid.  This  showed  the  distance  be- 
tween stations  to  be  between  14 


A BLM  employee  examines  the  ruins  of  the  Pony  Express  station  at 
Simpson  Springs.  BLM  stabilized  the  foundation  as  a part  of  its 
Bicentennial  Year  activities. 
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and  20  miles.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that  such  distance  was  not 
realistic  when  you  considered  the 
endurance  of  the  average  horse.  It 
seems  that  researchers  traveling 
across  Utah’s  western  desert  in 
automobiles  with  85-horsepower 
under  their  hoods  had  a ten- 
dency to  forget  that  the  express 
rider  had  only  one  horse.  Also 
that  they  rode  winter  and  sum- 
mer, uphill  and  down,  in  wet 
weather  or  dry  and  still  had  to 
have  a reserve  of  energy  to  put 
on  a burst  of  speed  to  outrun  In- 
dian or  outlaw  intent  on  mayhem 
or  robbery. 

Studying  the  grid  we  started  to 
suspect  that  there  must  have  been 
other  way  stations  in  the  gaps. 
The  suspicion  was  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  we  also  had  list- 
ings that  included  names  of  way 
stations  that  did  not  appear  on 
any  map.  We  next  turned  to  the 
General  Land  Office  plats  and  to 
the  surveyor’s  field  notes  and 
plotted  possible  locations  of  the 
supposedly  missing  stations.  We 
then  made  on-the-ground  in- 
spections of  these  areas.  In  most 
cases  we  found  physical  evidence 
indicating  the  existence  of  a sta- 
tion within  the  hour. 

Until  archaeological  investiga- 
tions confirm  the  authenticity  of 
our  finds,  we  cannot  know  for 
sure  that  these  sites  represent  ac- 
tual way  stations,  but  the  possi- 


bility remains  that  the  survey  grids 
have  pinpointed  the  locations  of 
missing  stations.  A private  check 
of  the  distance  factor  made  by 
this  author  indicates  a pattern  that 
seems  to  defy  any  other  expla- 
nation. 

The  old  General  Land  Office 
plats  or  the  field  notes  kept  by 
the  surveyor  show  the  following 
stations: 

Needles  (also  known  as  Porter) 
Castle  Rock 

Daniels  (Hanging  Rock) 

Echo 

Fairfield  (Camp  Floyd) 

Faust  (Rush  Valley) 

Horace  Rockwell  (Point  Lookout) 
Davis  (Government  Creek) 

H.  B.  Clawson  Jr.  (Simpson 
Springs) 

River  Bed 

A.  Smith  (Fish  Springs) 

Willow  Springs 

CaTTon  (a  stage  station  built  in 
1863) 

Deep  Creek. 

The  following  stations  are  not 
named  but  they  are  either  marked 
on  the  old  plats  or  mentioned  in 
the  field  notes: 

Brimville  Emergency  Station 
(Henneforville) 

Dixie  Hollow 
Winston  Springs 
Hanks 

OP  Rockwell 

Six  Mile  (Wi-llow  Creek) 


Six  Mile  is  not  yet  acknowl- 
edged as  a way  station,  but  we 
have  found  strong  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  it  was.  The  site  of  the 
original  Canon  or  Burnt  Station 
also  has  possibly  been  found  by 
using  the  distance  gap  shown  on 
the  controlled  map  grid. 

A researcher  from  Brigham 
Young  University  has  now  ob- 
tained copies  of  piaures  showing 
some  of  the  old  combined  Pony 
Express  and  Stagecoach  stations. 
Because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
picures,  engravings  are  being 
made  so  that  they  can  be  re- 
produced. 

Richard  Fike,  an  archaeologist 
with  the  BLM  Utah  State  Office,  is 
now  working  on  the  newly  dis- 
covered sites.  He  hopes  to  be  able 
to  determine  the  age  of  the  arti- 
facts, the  type  of  construction  ma- 
terial used  and  whether  the  build- 
ings were  above  ground  or  dug- 
outs.  Hopefully,  he  will  also  be 
able  to  tell  if  the  sites  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  used  as  Pony  Ex- 
press way  stations.  Geoff  Mid- 
daugh.  Recreation  Planner  for  the 
Salt  Lake  District  Office  has  been 
working  to  mark  the  trail  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  constructions  of 
facilities  along  the  Pony  Express 
route  crossing  public  lands. 

In  addition  to  providing  more 
information  about  the  number 
and  location  of  the  Pony  Express 
stations  the  old  cadastral  plats 
have  provided  BLM  researchers 
information  about  other  historic 
trails.  Through  the  use  of  the 
plats,  we  have  been  able  to  trace 
the  route  of  the  first  trans-con- 
tinental telegraph.  In  conforma- 
tion of  this  we  were  able  to  find 
the  stubs  of  the  square  telegraph 
poles  used  for  the  line  still  in  the 
ground.  Other  trails  more  accur- 
ately located  through  the  use  of 
survey  records  include  the 
Donner-Reed  Trail  (Hastings 
Cutiff),  and  the  Dominguez-Es- 
calante  Trail  of  1776,  and  portions 
of  the  Navajo  Trail. 

The  Bureau  is  not  out  to  de- 
stroy legend,  but  to  present  his- 
torical facts  as  they  come  to  light 
and  tp  preserve  this  information 
for  future  generations  before  it 
becomes  lost  in  the  dust  of  time. 


The  author  has  mapped  the  Pony  Express  Trail  through  Utah  showing 
the  relationship  between  trail  and  BLM  township  boundaries. 
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^number  of  melr  have" 
been  given  the  credit  for  beirfg 
the  first  to  propose  a pony  ex- 
press as  a way  of  providing  a fast 
mail  service  between  California 
and  the  east,  but  actually  the  idea 
was  quite  old  on  April  3,  1860 
when  the  first  rider  rode  out  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.  Relays  of  fast 
horses  with  skilled  riders  had 
been  used  by  Genghis  Khan  in 
the  13th  Century,  and  as  late  as 
1832  they  had  been  used  to  expe- 
dite the  delivery  of  news  stories 
between  Washington,  D.C.  and 
New  York  City. 

Regardless  of  who  thought  of  it 
first,  the  men  involved  in  making 
the  idea  a working  reality  for  the 
west  were  typical  of  an  era  when 
ambition  and  greed  often  became 
intermingled  with  devotion  to 
public  service  and  the  national  in- 
terest in  a way  that  makes  it  ex- 
ceedingly hard  for  historians  to 
unravel  true  motives  even  to  this 
day. 

Among  the  cast  of  characters 
who  starred  in  the  Pony  Express 
story  was  William  Gwin,  a Senator 
from  California.  Gwin  had  advo- 
cated a fast  dependable  system  of 
transportation  and  communica- 
tion throughout  his  political 
career.  In  some  of  his  letters  Gwin 
claimed  sole  credit  for  thinking 
up  the  idea  of  a pony  express,  but 
in  more  candid  moments,  he 


Cshared  the  credit  with  Ben  W. 


Flicklin.  Flicklin  was  then  an  agent 
for  the  Central  Overland  Califor- 
nia and  Pikes  Peak  Express  Com- 
pany, a parent  company  to  the 
Pony  Express  Service. 

According  to  Gwin,  he  and 
Flicklin  traveled  together  on  one 
of  Gwin’s  many  trips  between 
California  and  the  east.  Traveling 
together,  the  two  men  discussed 
the  possibility  of  using  relays  of 
fast  horses  to  move  the  mail 
across  the  wilderness  that  then 
separated  California  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Pony 
Express  saved  California  for  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War.  If  Ben 
Flicklin  did  suggest  it,  it  is  ironic 
that  so  valuable  contribution  to 
the  Union  cause  came  from  a man 
who  later  worked  for  a Confed- 
erate victory  but  stranger  things 
have  happened.  During  the  early 
months  of  the  Pony  Express  op- 
erations, Flicklin  was  a Division 
Superintendent  along  one  stretch 
of  the  route,  but  resigned  be- 
cause of  a dispute  with  William 
Russell. 

The  role  of  John  Floyd  is  as 
hard  to  pin  down  as  is  his  mo- 
tives. Floyd  was  a cousin  to  Sar- 
gent Floyd  — the  only  casualty  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  — 
and  then  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  Buchanan  Administration.  Fie 
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on  the  frontier,  but  he  never  be- 
came a frontiersman. 

He  was  a dreamer,  a wheeler- 
dealer,  as  financially  irresponsible 
as  a complusive  gambler,  and  his 
scruples  were  flexible. 


freighting  firm  of  Russell,  Majors 
and  Waddell  that  held  exclusive 
contracts  to  haul  Army  freight 
west  of  the  Missouri.  He  was  also 
co-owner  of  the  Leavenworth  and 
Pike’s  Peak  Stage  Line,  an  he  had 
bought  out  a bankrupt  contract  to 
haul  the  United  States  Mail. 

He  had  almost  no  formal  edu- 
cation, but  in  some  way  he  had 
acquired  the  manners  and  man- 
nerisms of  a gentleman.  His 
speech  was  refined  and  his  dress 
impeccable.  He  made  his  fortune 


was  a confidant  of  William  Rus- 
sell’s and  the  two  men  must  have 
talked  about  the  concept  of  a 
pony  express  long  before  the  ven- 
ture was  launched.  As  Secretary  of 
War  he  had  no  official  responsi- 
bility for  project  designed  to  im- 
prove mail  delivery  between  Cali- 
fornia and  the  east  — that  re- 
sponsibility belonged  to  the  Post- 
master General  — but  Floyd  knew 
the  west  and  understood  the  pe- 
culiar problems  of  moving  men 
and  materials  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri. That  and  his  knowledge  of 
financial  sources  in  Washington 
and  New  York  would  have  been 
valuable  to  Russell. 

In  keeping  with  family  tradi- 
tion, Floyd  had  maintained  a 
strong  interest  in  westward  ex- 
pansion. While  a Congressman 
from  Virginia,  he  had  supported 
President  James  K.  Polk’s  policy  of 
Manifest  Destiny,  advocating  both 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  Ore- 
gon. Yet  many  historians  believe 
that  he  was  not  above  accepting 
bribes,  and  that  his  sympathy  for 
the  Confederacy  may  have  caused 
him  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  Pony 
Express. 

Then,  there  was  William  Rus- 
sell. Russell  was  one  of  those 
"stranger-than-fiction”  characters 
who  occasionally  pop  up  from  the 
pages  of  history.  He  was  “the” 
William  Russell  of  the  famous 


An  early  drawing  of  the  Overland  Stage  making  scheduled  stop.  The  Central 
Overland  California  and  Pike's  Peak  Express  Company  was  the 

Parent  Company  of  the  Pony  Express. 


But  he  was  likable,  and  a man 
of  great  persuasive  power.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Wash- 
ington where  he  hob  nobbed 
with  the  high  and  mighty  and  in 
New  York  where  he  beguiled 
conservative  bankers  into  invest- 
ing in  his  wildest  schemes.  By  the 
time  he  started  to  toy  with  the 
idea  of  a Pony  Express,  he  was 
head  over  heels  in  debt. 

Still  he  had  vision,  and  a kind  of 
reckless  courage  that  often  pulled 
him  through  a ticklish  situation. 
Where  lesser  men  would  have 
been  ruined,  Russell  would  per- 
suade his  creditors  into  backing 
some  new  scheme,  often  wilder 
that  the  first. 

The  idea  came  at  a time  when 
the  country  was  ripe  for  a pony 
express.  The  gold  rush  to  Califor- 
nia brought  so  many  settlers  into 
the  Territory,  that  it  was  able  to 
qualify  for  Statehood  the  follow- 
ing year  — 1850. 

As  a state  it  stood  alone.  Vast 
empty  expanses  stood  between  it 
and  other  states.  Almost  on  the 
same  day  its  Congressional  dele- 
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gation  was  seated,  Californians 
started  to  agitate  for  a depend- 
able system  of  overland  transpor- 
tation and  communication  with 
the  east.  That  issue  was  to  domi- 
nate the  State’s  politics  for  more 
than  a decade. 

By  T850  the  railroad  was  a work- 
ing reality,  and  most  Congress- 
men recognized  the  feasibility  of 
building  a transcontinental  rail- 
road. But  the  issue  of  slavery  had 
already  ruffled  the  tempers  of 
Congress  so  that  representatives 
from  the  North  could  not  agree 
with  representatives  from  the 
South  on  what  route  the  road  was 
to  follow.  Both  factions  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  their  side  could 
control  such  a railroad  in  the 
event  war  did  break  out. 

At  the  same  time,  neither  the 
North  nor  the  South  wanted  to 
appear  insensitive  to  California’s 
needs.  Each  side  hoped  to  have 
the  good  will  and  favor  of  the 
state  in  case  of  war,  her  electorial 
vote  in  National  elections,  and  the 
support  of  her  Congressional 
delegation  in  both  House  and 
Senate. 

After  much  debate.  Congress 
decided  to  establish  a stagecoach 
line  between  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  as  a substitute  for  the 
railroad.  The  stage  line  would  be 
subsidized  by  a contract  to  haul 
the  United  States  Mail.  But  Con- 
gress could  no  more  agree  on  a 
route  for  the  stage  line  than  it 
could  on  a route  for  the  railroad. 
Most  Congressmen  believed  that 
once  a stage  line  was  established, 
the  railroad  would  inevitably  fol- 
low the  same  route,  so  the  op- 
posing factions  — North  and 
South  — were  soon  locked  in  a 
battle  over  the  location  of  the 
stage  route. 

When  it  became  apparent  that 
no  agreement  could  be  reached, 
both  sides  looked  for  a compro- 
mise. They  finally  agreed  to  leave 
the  selection  of  a route  to  the 
Postmaster  General.  This  was  a 
clear  victory  for  the  South.  The 
Postmaster  General  was  Aaron 
Brown,  a rabid  pro-southerner. 

Making  no  attempt  to  appease 
the  northern  faction.  Brown  laid 
out  a route  based  on  two  eastern 
terminuses  — St.  Louis  and  Mem- 


phis. After  the  two  branches  of 
the  route  converged  at  Fort  Smith, 
it  swung  in  a great  oxbow  down 
into  Texas,  then  through  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  enter  Cali- 
fornia just  west  of  Yuma.  From 
there  it  passed  within  a hundred 
miles  of  San  Diego  before  it 
turned  north  to  San  Francisco.  All 
told,  the  swing  south  added  an 
extra  thousand  miles  to  the  total 
distance. 

Northerners  and  Californians 
alike  were  livid  when  the  new 
route  was  announced,  but  Post- 
master Brown  was  obstinate  and 
defended  his  decision  on  the 
grounds  that  the  southern  route 
would  be  relatively  free  of  snow 
during  the  winter  and  would  re- 
main passable  throughout  the 
winter,  where,  presumably,  the 
central  route,  running  due  west 
from  St.  Louis,  was  not.  That  was, 
indeed,  the  southern  route’s  sin- 
gle merit. 

The  contract  to  operate  the 
stage  line  and  the  overland  mail 
route  was  awarded  to  John  But- 
terfield, a personal  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  Butterfield  was  to  begin 
operations  within  one  year,  pro- 
vide semi-weekly  service  be- 
tween the  eastern  terminuses  and 
San  Francisco  with  each  one-way 
trip  taking  no  more  than  25  days. 
He  was  to  carry  both  mail  and 
passengers.  Skeptics  avowed  that 
Butterfield  would  never  be  able  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  Aaron 
Brown  had  doubts,  but  John 
Butterfield  had  his  own  ideas. 

He  was  a man  who  had  great 
organizational  ability.  He  also  had 
experience  in  the  express  busi- 
ness with  an  interest  in  such  pres- 
tigous  firms  as  American  Express, 
Adams  Express  and  Wells  Fargo. 
Within  the  prescribed  year,  he  got 
his  stages  rolling  against  tremen- 
dous odds  and  was  soon  provid- 
ing Californians  with  a depend- 
able mail  service. 

While  Californians  cheered 
John  Butterfield’s  achievements, 
they  continued  to  despise  the 
roundabout  route  his  stages  were 
forced  to  follow.  They  argued  that 
if  Butterfield  could  deliver  a letter 


to  San  Francisco  within  18-24  days 
from  the  time  it  left  St.  Louis,  the 
same  amount  of  effort  expended 
on  a more  direct  route  would 
make  a 16-day  schedule  possible. 

This  was  roughly  the  situation 
when,  either  in  1858  or  1859  Wil- 
liam Russell  started  to  tinker  with 
the  idea  of  a Pony  Express. 
Whether  this  was  his  own  idea  or 
somebody  else’s,  it  was  exactly  the 
dramatic  kind  of  solution  that 
would  capture  his  imagination. 

At  some  point  during  this  pe- 
riod, Russell  talked  the  idea  over 
with  Senator  Cwin.  Who  pro- 
posed the  plan  to  whom  is  not 
clear,  but  Russell  needed  the  sup- 
port of  a high-placed  administra- 
tion Democrat  and  Gwin  needed 
a proposal  to  take  before  the  Cali- 
fornia voters.  Some  historians  be- 
lieve that  the  proposal  was  Rus- 
sell’s, but  that  he  allowed  Gwin  to 
take  credit  in  return  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  plan  in  Congress  and 
with  various  Government  offi- 
cials. 

Russell  also  talked  to  John 
Floyd.  The  two  men  were  old  ac- 
quaintances and  had  done  busi- 
ness together  in  the  matter  of 
Army  freight  contracts. 

From  correspondence,  we  know 
that  Russell  expected  to  get  a 
one-million-dollar  contract  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  in- 
sure the  financial  success  of  the 


Pony  Express.  No  one  seems  to 
have  considered  the  sum  exorbi- 
tant, or  to  have  seriously  ques- 
tioned the  value  of  such  a ser- 
vice, but  the  matter  of  postal  ap- 
propriations was  politically  sensi- 
tive and  always  generated  a 
heated  debate,  but  1860  was  one 
year  when  Congress  found  itself 
unable  to  reach  any  kind  of 
agreement.  No  appropriations  bill 
was  passed  that  year. 

Russell  was  undaunted  by  the 
delay.  Senator  Gwin  had  assured 
him  that  the  money  could  be  pro- 
vided under  the  emergency 
powers  of  tTie  President  if  Con- 
gress adjourned  without  passing  a 
postal  appropriations  bill.  In  the 
meantime,  he  petitioned  the  Kan- 
sas Territorial  Legislature  for  a 
charter  for  his  Pony  Express.  Eor  a 
time,  it  seemed  that  his  luck  with 
the  Legislature  would  be  no 
better  than  it  had  been  with  Con- 
gress, but  he  refused  to  be  dis- 
couraged. While  the  Legislature 
procrastinated,  Russell  placed  ads 
in  the  papers  offering  to  buy  200 
gray  mares  — eventually  he  would 
buy  500  — and  bought  saddles 
and  other  equipment.  He  also 
sent  out  crews  to  build  the  neces- 
sary relay  stations. 

On  February  20,  1859  the  Kansas 
Territorial  Legislature  granted  Rus- 
sell his  charter.  Some  claim  that 
he  had  bribed  certain  key  offi- 


cials to  get  the  approval.  In  Wash- 
ington, Congress  continued  to 
haggle  over  the  postal  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Russell  moved  ahead  with  his 
plans.  He  hired  riders  — most  be- 
ing between  the  ages  of  21  and  25 
and  weighing  less  than  125 
pounds. 

In  a day  when  the  going  rate 
for  a rider  was  $30  a month,  Rus- 
sell was  offering  up  to  $150.  It  was 
an  unheard  of  extravagance,  but 
he  wanted  only  the  best. 

As  laid  out  between  St.  Joseph 
and  Sacremento,  the  route  cov- 
ered 1966  miles.  (The  Pony  Ex- 
press did  not  extend  beyond  Sac- 
remento, but  mail  for  San  Eran- 
cisco  was  forwarded  by  river 
steamer.  A letter  from  St.  Joseph 
could  be  expected  in  ten  days.) 
Along  this  route,  Russell’s  men 
built  153  relay  stations  in  65  days. 
The  average  distance  between  sta- 
tions was  just  under  13  miles.  This 
was  judged  to  be  the  optimum 
distance  based  on  the  endurance 
of  a fast  running  horse. 

In  concept  the  Pony  Express  was 
simple.  The  system  was  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  a horse’s  top 
speed  over  a short  distance.  Twice 
a week  a rider  left  St.  Joseph  or 
Sacremento  with  a packet  of  let- 
ters. Pushing  the  horse  to  its  limit, 
the  rider  rode  to  the  first  relay 
station  where  he  found  a fresh 
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horse  saddled  and  waiting.  At  the 
relay  station,  Company  rules  al- 
lowed the  rider  two  minutes  to 
change  horses  and  be  on  his  way, 
but  most  riders  could  make  the 
changes  in  as  little  as  T5  seconds. 

This  was  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  the  mochila,  a piece  of 
gear  designed  especially  for  the 
Pony  Express.  The  mochila  was  a 
leather  skirt  containing  pockets 
for  the  letters  at  each  corner  and 
cut  so  that  it  fitted  snuggly  over 
the  saddle  and  hung  free  down 
each  side.  When  in  place,  the 
rider  sat  astraddle  of  the  mochila 
so  that  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
the  saddle,  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  it  being  lost  along  the  trail. 

As  a rider  rode  into  a relay  sta- 
tion, he  stood  in  his  stirrups  and 
pulled  the  mochila  free,  then  he 
tossed  it  to  the  agent  who  was 
waiting  with  the  fresh  horse.  The 
agent  then  fitted  the  mochila  over 
the  saddle  of  the  fresh  horse 
while  the  rider  was  dismounting. 

A given  rider  covered  a dis- 
tance of  between  75  to  100  miles 
and  rode  from  6 to  8 horses 
before  he  turned  the  mochila 
over  to  the  next  rider.  After  be- 
ing relieved  of  his  mail  and  re- 
ceiving a receipt  for  same,  the 
rider  waited  at  the  relay  station 
for  a mochila  traveling  in  the  op- 
posite direction  before  retracing 
his  route  to  the  point  where  he 
had  started. 

At  the  beginning  there  were  80 
riders  strung  out  along  the  1966- 
mile  route.  No  rider  ever  cov- 
ered more  than  a segment  of  the 
total  route,  but  he  came  to  know 
his  particular  segment  in  such 
detail  that  he  could-  ride  it  in  the 
dark  with  complete  confidence. 

Riding  at  a horse’s  top  speed 
for  75  to  100  miles  was  hard  on 
the  toughest  riders  and  only  a few 
who  had  signed  up  at  the  begin- 
ning were  riding  when  the  Pony 
Express  ceased  its  operations  18 
months  later.  But  riding  for  the 
Pony  Express  had  an  allure  that 
appealed  to  the  young,  and  as 
one  rider  quit  others  came  to  take 
his  place. 

In  addition  to  the  riders,  the 
Pony  Express  had  approximately 
200  agents  to  man  its  relay  sta- 
tions. The  agent  was  responsible 


for  the  livestock  in  his  care.  But 
his  special  duty  was  to  have  a 
fresh  mount  saddled  and  waiting 
at  any  time,  day  or  night,  a rider 
came  from  either  direction.  If  the 
rider  was  scheduled  to  lay  over 
while  waiting  for  a return 
mochila,  the  agent  was  responsi- 
ble for  his  care  and  feeding. 

While  their  jobs  were  less 
glamorous  than  that  of  the  rider, 
the  agents  frequently  proved  to 
be  the  real  heros  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press. Stationed  in  loney  spots, 
they  were  vulnerable,  and  a num- 
ber were  killed  during  the  Paiute 
uprising  in  the  spring  of  1860.  Yet 
they  remained  at  their  posts  and 


In  the  1930s  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (CCC)  erected  trail  markers. 
Today  BLM  is  restoring  some  of  the 
way  stations  and  stabilizing  the  ruins 
of  others.  At  lower  right  a marker  on 
the  site  of  a dog  cemetery  marks  the 
approximate  location  of  Lookout  Pass 
way  station.  Here  the  station  keeper 
kept  a pack  of  dogs  for  companion- 
ship during  the  lonely  hours  between 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  riders.  As 
the  dogs  died  he  would  bury  them  in 
this  cemetery  enclosed  behind  a stone 
wall. 
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took  care  of  their  day  to-day  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  face  of  terri- 
ble loneliness  and  great  danger. 

Riders  were  armed,  but  in  most 
cases  a fast  horse  proved  to  be 
their  best  protection  against  out- 
laws and  hostile  Indians.  The 
Company  did  not  stint  on  the 
quality  of  horses  they  provided, 
and  their  efforts  to  pick  the  best 
and  the  fastest  was  vindicated  by 
the  record.  Only  one  rider  was 
lost  along  the  trail  during  the  time 
the  Pony  Express  was  in  business. 
In  all  other  cases  the  rider  was 
able  to  outrun  his  pursuers. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  agents 
and  a temporary  suspension  of 


service,  the  Paiute  Indian  War  had 
other  adverse  effects  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  Pony  Express.  When 
it  was  over,  Russell,  Majors  and 
Wadell  had  to  spend  $75,000  to 
restore  service  along  the  line.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  this  was  a 
most  grievous  blow. 

The  additional  and  unexpected 
expense  came  at  a time  when  the 
company  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Throughout  the  time 
that  Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell 
had  existed  as  a partnership,  Rus- 
sell had  been  reckless  with  com- 
pany credit  and  finances.  Time 
and  time  again  he  had  met  com- 
pany obligations  with  short-term 


loans,  borrowed  at  high  rates  of 
interest,  and  then  borrowed  again 
to  meet  these  second  obligations. 
Now,  events  were  starting  to  catch 
up. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  been  diligent  in 
paying  what  it  owed  the  Com- 
pany. The  War  Department  often 
exhausted  its  appropriations  and 
acceptances  issued  for  Army 
freight  deliveries  could  not  be 
converted  into  cash.  Russell  was 
forced  to  sell  much  of  his  paper  at 
discount  to  finance  day  by  day 
operations  of  the  several  enter- 
prises. Day  by  day  the  Company 
slipped  further  toward  the  brink 
of  financial  disaster,  and  not  even 
Russell  could  reverse  the  trend. 

Erom  the  beginning,  he  had 
gambled  on  the  Pony  Express, 
counting  on  its  spectacular  suc- 
cess to  sway  Congress  into  grant- 
ing a million  dollar  contract  to 
carry  the  United  States  Mail.  As 
soon  as  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out passing  a postal  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  matter  was  laid 
before  President  Buchanan.  Much 
to  the  surprise  of  both  Russell  and 
Senator  Gwin,  Buchanan  refused 
to  provide  the  money  on  the 
grounds  of  national  necessity. 
Whether  he  refused  because  he 
did  not  feel  that  the  need  quali- 
fied as  a national  necessity,  or 
whether  he  was  trying  to  protect 
the  interest  of  his  old  friend  John 
Butterfield,  is  a matter  still 
debated  by  historians  of  the  era. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  Russell 
found  a new  source  of  funds.  One 
day  while  he  was  talking  about  fi- 
nances, somebody  told  him  about 
Goddard  Bailey.  Bailey  was  a clerk 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  a cousin  of  Secretary  of  War 
John  Eloyd.  In  subsequent 
meetings,  Russell  learned  that 
Bailey  was  willing  to  advance 
certain  bonds  valued  at  $150,000 
which  could  be  used  as  security  to 
keep  the  Pony  Express  alive. 

This  strange  offer,  from  an  even 
stranger  source,  came  at  a time 
when  even  the  eternal  optimism 
of  William  Russell  was  beginning 
to  corrode.  It  may  have  been  des- 
peration that  made  him  jump  at 
Bailey’s  offer,  perhaps  he  was 
even  afraid  to  ask  about  the 
source  of  bonds.  At  any  rate  most 
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historians  concede  that  at  this  par- 
ticular point  in  time,  Russell  did 
not  know  that  the  bonds  were 
stolen. 

It  Russell  was  innocent  when  he 
accepted  the  first  batch  of  bonds 
from  Bailey,  he  was  not  after  he 
returned  for  the  second.  And 
return  he  did,  for  the  money  he 
had  been  able  to  raise  on  the  first 
bonds  was  soon  devoured  by  the 
expenses  of  the  company’s  many 
enterprises. 

By  this  time  Bailey  was  getting 
nervous  and  told  Russell  that  the 
bonds  belonged  to  the  Depart- 
ment’s Indian  Trust  Fund,  and  that 
he,  Bailey,  had  no  right  to  re- 
move them  from  Interior’s  vaults. 
We  do  not  know  how  Russell  re- 
acted to  this  bit  of  news,  but  he 
did  talk  Bailey  into  furnishing  him 
with  additional  bonds  worth 
$387,000.  That  money  also  quickly 
disappeared  down  the  great  maw 
of  Russell’s  many  enterprises. 
When  it  was  gone,  Russell  went 
back  to  see  Bailey  for  the  third 
time. 

By  this  time  Bailey  must  have 
felt  like  a man  who  has  caught  a 
tiger  by  the  tail,  but  he  turned 
over  a third  batch  of  bonds 


valued  at  $333,000.  Altogether 
Russell  had  poured  a total  of 
$870,000  in  stolen  funds  into  his 
sinking  company  without  even 
checking  its  drift  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Russell’s  partners  knew  nothing 
about  the  stolen  bonds,  but  by  fall 
the  hand  writing  was  on  the  wall 
for  all  to  see.  The  company  was 
bankrupt.  A meeting  was  called 
and  the  annoucement  was  made 
that  the  great  firm  of  Russell,  Ma- 
jors and  Waddell  was  broke.  In 
what  must  have  been  the  ulti- 
mate of  bookkeeping  detail,  they 
listed  their  obligations  at  $1,662,- 
342.16. 

Among  those  who  had  been 
loaning  money  to  the  Company 
was  Ben  Holliday,  a close  friend  of 
William  Russell.  In  the  wake  of 
the  bankruptcy,  Holliday  took 
over  company  assets,  leaving  Con- 
gress to  eventually  restore  the 
money  stolen  from  the  Indian 
Trust  Fund. 

Even  at  its  inception,  the  Pony 
Express  was  seen  as  a temporary 
expediency  to  keep  open  com- 
munications with  California  until  a 
more  efficient  system  could  be 


devised,  just  at  the  railroad  was  a 
working  reality  when  Butterfield’s 
$tage  started  operations,  so  was 
the  telegraph  in  wide  use  when 
the  Pony  Express  was  organized  in 
1860.  It  was  the  telegraph  that 
made  the  Pony  Express  obsolete. 

When  the  first  Pony  Express 
rider  left  St.  Joseph  on  April  3 
1860  there  was  already  a tele- 
graph line  between  San  Francisco 
and  Carson  City,  Nevada  Terri- 
tory and  from  St.  Joseph  to  Fort 
Kearney.  As  the  first  Express  Rider 
passed  through  Carson  City,  the 
news'  of  his  passing  was  flashed 
ahead  to  Sacremento  and  San 
Erancisco.  Almost  from  the  be- 
ginning the  Pony  Express  ac- 
cepted telegraph  messages  and 
bridged  the  gap  by  carrying  them 
from  wire  end  to  wire  end. 

In  June  of  1860  Congress  passed 
a bill  appropriating  money  for  the 
completion  of  the  telegraph  line 
to  California.  In  addition  to  the 
funds.  Congress  also  authorized 
the  contractor  to  take  poles  and 
other  construction  materials  from 
the  public  lands. 

In  October  it  was  announced 
that  Hiram  Sibley  had  been 


Completion  of  the  tele- 
graph line  doomed  the  Pony 
Express  to  obsolescence. 
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A Pony  Express  rider  passes 
Construction  Crew  for  the 
trans-Continental  Tele- 
graph. 


awarded  the  contract  to  build  the 
line  that  would  make  possible 
transcontinental  telegraph  service 
across  the  nation. 

Wires  from  the  east  were 
spliced  with  those  from  the  west 
in  Salt  Lake  City  on  October  24, 
186T.  Two  days  later  — October 
26,  1861  — the  Pony  Express  offi- 
cially went  out  of  business.  Mail 
continued  to  arrive  in  California 
until  November  as  those  riders  al- 
ready on  the  road  completed 
their  assigned  rides. 

During  the  more  than  18 
months  it  was  in  operation,  the 
Pony  Express  carried  34,753  pieces 
of  mail.  One  mochila  was  lost.  Al- 
though Congress  eventually  ex- 
tended it  recognition,  the  Pony 
Express  operated  as  a private  mail 
service. 

At  the  beginning,  the  Pony  Ex- 
press charged  $5  per  half  ounce 
for  a letter  carried  between  St. 
Joseph  and  San  Francisco.  After 
January  1,  1861  the  fee  was  re- 
duced to  $2.00  and  on  July  1,  it 
was  reduced  to  $1. 

During  the  18  months  of  op- 
eration, there  was  never  a month 
when  revenue  met  the  expense  of 
the  operation.  The  financial 
failure  of  the  service  made  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  down- 
fall of  its  parent  company  Russell, 
Majors  and  Waddell.  Elowever,  in 


all  truth,  bankruptcy  was  inevi- 
table well  before  the  Pony  Ex- 
press was  started. 

The  full  story  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press can  not  be  told  without  re- 
turning to  the  matter  of  the  stolen 
Indian  Trust  Bonds.  About  the 
time  Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell 
were  sitting  down  to  draw  up  a 
declaration  of  bankruptcy,  God- 
dard Bailey  went  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  made  a con- 
fession. 

The  detail?  of  Bailey’s  deal  with 
Russell  is  not  known,  but  he  had 
certainly  expected  to  return  the 
bonds  to  the  Interior  safe  before 
they  were  missed.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  firm  destroyed  any 
hope  he  had  of  avoiding  expo- 
sure. 

Bailey  was  arrested  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1861.  Russell  was  arrested 
in  his  New  York  apartment  on  the 
following  Christmas  Day.  On  Jan- 
uary 14,  1862  Russell  voluntarily 
appeared  before  a select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. His  testimony  may  have 
been  more  the  result  of  guile  than 
of  native  frontier  honesty,  but  he 
laid  bare  the  truth  — freely  ad- 
mitting that  after  approaching 
Bailey  for  the  second  time,  he 
knew  that  the  bonds  were  stolen. 
The  only  justification  he  claimed 
was  that  the  money  he  took  was 


considerably  less  than  what  the 
government  owed  his  company. 

Russell,  Bailey  and  John  Floyd 
were  indicted  by  a District  of  Col- 
umbia Grand  Jury  on  January  29. 
Not  one  of  the  three  were  ever 
brought  to  trial. 

Russell’s  case  was  thrown  out  of 
court  on  the  grounds  that  his 
testimony  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee made  an  effective  defense 
impossible.  Was  that  the  reason 
for  his  candor? 

Charges  against  John  Floyd 
were  dropped  on  the  grounds  of 
insufficient  evidence.  Bailey  was 
released  on  bail.  He  jumped  bail 
and  escaped  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Confederate  States.  After  the  war 
the  case  was  never  reopened. 

Historians  still  debate  the  mo- 
tives of  William  Russell.  After  his 
indictment,  the  story  was  circu- 
lated that  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
trap  set  by  southern  sympathizers 
and  foes  of  a central  route  to 
California.  Russell  never  took 
refuge  in  this  version  of  his  down- 
fall. He  has  also  been  pictured  as 
a man  who  sacrificed  himself  to 
save  California  for  the  Union.  But 
he  was  known  to  be  sympathetic 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Con 
man  or  patriot?  Villian  or  hero? 
Perhaps  the  reason  it  is  hard  to 
decide  is  because  he  was  a little 
of  each. 
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Before  Our  Forefathers  Adopted  a 
Constitution  or  Elected  a President,  They  Started 


to  Grapple  with  a Policy  for  the  Disposal  of  Public  Lands 
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Some  may  think  it  strange  that 
this  should  have  caused  so  much 
concern  so  early  in  our  national 
history.  Why  not  allow  those  who 
wanted  land  to  strike  out  into  the 
wilderness  and  take  what  they 
wanted?  The  fact  that  this  did  not 
happen  can  be  credited  to  the 
orderliness  of  the  pioneer  mind. 

The  pioneer’s  attitude  toward 
land  was  both  a matter  of  inheri- 
tance and  adaptation.  In  leaving 
England,  the  new  world  settler 
brought  with  him  the  attitudes 
and  values  he  had  known  and 
honored  at  home.  On  his  arrival 
in  the  New  World  he  soon 
learned  that  the  New  World  was 
vastly  different  from  the  Old. 
What  followed  was  a period 
wherein  a fledgling  society  sorted 
out  its  thinking  and  remolded  its 


Illustration  by 
Frank  McWilliams 

Before  the  Continental  Con- 
gress could  meet  its  obligations  to 
provide  land  for  its  soldiers,  allow 
settlement  of  western  lands,  or 
raise  revenue  through  public  land 
sales,  it  had  to  establish  a land 
tenure  system  for  the  public  do- 
main. 
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institutions  and  developed  its  own 
way  of  doing  things.  Like  fussy 
diners,  they  toyed  and  picked 
among  the  morsels  choosing 
those  that  suited  their  taste  and 
rejected  those  they  found  un- 
palatable. The  choices  were  not 
always  wise,  consistent  or  logical, 
but  what  emerged  was  a culture 
that  was  American. 

In  England,  land  was  all  impor- 
tant. Social  rank,  prestige,  and 
even  wealth  went  hand  in  hand 
with  a man’s  estates.  Of  all  a 
man’s  possessions,  land  was  the 
most  valued  commodity. 

In  the  beginning,  all  land  titles 
came  from  the  King.  He  was  the 
ultimate  landlord,  and  all  land 
within  the  kingdom  was  his  prop- 
erty. The  king  then  parceled  out 
his  estates  to  those  he  wished  to 
befriend,  or  to  those  to  whom  he 
was  indebted.  To  pay  homage  to 
the  king  or  to  serve  him  in  war  or 
peace  was  once  no  more  than  a 
way  of  paying  rental  in  return  for 
continued  rights  to  use  and  bene- 
fit from  the  king’s  land. 

From  the  throne,  land  rights 
were  passed  down  through  lesser 
ranks  until  at  last  even  the  lowly 
peasant  could  till  his  few  pre- 
cious acres  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  tenure  was  ulti- 
mately guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
king  and  to  the  king  by  God. 

This  was  the  historic  and  an- 
cient system  of  Feudalism  — 
favors  and  rights  filtering  down 
and  debts  and  obligations  filter- 
ing up  — that  dominated  Europe 
through  the  dark  ages. 

Like  all  social  systems,  it  had 
undergone  evolution  and  even 
some  revolution.  By  the  tirne 
America  was  settled  it  was  greatly 
modified,  but  there  were  vestiges 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  pioneer 
mind  that  not  even  the  catharsis 
of  the  frontier  environment  could 
wholly  uproot. 


Editor's  Note:  The  converse  of 
the  Feudal  system,  and  the  sys- 
tem on  which  we  base  land  titles 
today.  Is  the  allodial,  whereby  a 
man  owns  land  in  his  own  right 
rather  than  on  the  sufferance  of 
any  other.  This  concept  was  not 
unknown  in  Feudal  times,  but 
both  peasant  and  Nobleman  alike 
considered  an  allodial  title  in- 
ferior since  it  lacked  the  sanction 
of  high  authority. 

After  the  Revolution  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic  had  no  king, 
and  hence  nothing  to  hang  a 
feudal  title  on.  Yet  lacking  a king, 
the  pioneer,  in  keeping  with  his 
European  culture,  did  very  much 
want  his  land  titles  recognized 
and  secured  by  government.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  founding  fathers 
soon  turned  their  attention  to  the 
development  of  an  orderly  sys- 
tem for  granting  and  recording  ti- 
tle to  land.  Well  before  they  had 
adopted  the  Constitution,  or 
elected  a President  by  popular 
vote.  Congress  started  to  grapple 
with  questions  about  the  disposal 
of  land  and  land  tenure. 

On  October  10,  1780,  almost  a 
year  before  Yorktown,  Congress 
passed  legislation  foreshadowing 
future  land  policies.  With  that  Act 
Congress  accepted  responsibility 
for  the  land  ceded  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  states, 
declared  such  land  to  be  a public 
domain,  belonging  to  all,  and 
decreed  that  land  within  the 
public  domain  would  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a manner  that  would 
benefit  all  the  states.  It  further 
provided  for  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  public  domain 
eventually  to  be  formed  into  new 
states  having  the  same  rights  en- 
joyed by  the  original  13  states, 
and  finally  decreed  that  the 
method  of  disposing  of  public 
land  would  be  determined  by 


Congress.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  a good  start. 

In  1783  a group  of  two  hun- 
dred Revolutionary  officers 
prompted  Congress  to  further  ac- 
tion. In  a petition,  known  as  the 
Newberg  Address,  they  reminded 
Congress  of  its  promise  to  give 
land  to  its  veterans  and  suggested 
that  Ohio  land  be  formed  into  a 
new  state  and  parceled  out  to  sat- 
isfy the  war  veteran’s  claims.  In 
response  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  the  matter. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  made  Com- 
mittee Chairman.  The  members 
were  told  to  prepare  an  Or- 
dinance to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  public  land. 

Once  Jefferson’s  committee  was 
in  session,  it  ran  into  controversy 
— foreshadowing  the  debates  that 
have  accompanied  all  land  legis- 
lation down  to  our  present  day. 
Among  other  disagreements  was 
the  question  of  how  to  lay  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  individual 
tracts.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  New  England  favored 
the  rectangular  system  of  survey; 
Southerners  favored  the  less  rigid 
system  of  metes  and  bounds 
already  in  use  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Under  the  rectangular  system  all 
boundaries  run  north-south  and 
east-west,  making  square  corners. 
Southerners  felt  that  the  settler 
should  have  the  option  of  run- 
ning his  boundaries  wherever  he 
wanted  to.  With  the  metes  and 
bounds  system,  the  settler  could 
take  advantage  of  natural  barriers 
and  landmarks  and  could  adjust 
his  property  lines  to  take  in  flat 
bottom  land  or  other  advan- 
tageous features  of  the  land- 
scape. 

New  Englanders  also  favored 
compact  settlement  — selling  all 
the  land  in  one  township  before 
opening  another  for  sale.  The 
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Southerners  were  again  more 
liberal.  They  believed  that  it  was 
the  settler’s  privilege  to  decide 
where  he  wanted  to  settle. 

The  Committee  tried  to  weave 
its  way  between  the  extremes  of 
each  side,  and  the  report  it  sub- 
mitted made  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

* No  land  would  be  sold  until  it 
had  been  surveyed  and  the 
survey  recorded. 

* No  land  would  be  opened  to 
settlement  until  it  has  been 
purchased  from  the  Indians. 

* Surveys  would  be  by  the  rect- 
angular system.  The  land 
would  be  divided  into  town- 
ships, also  called  hundreds,  of 
ten  mile  squares.  Hundreds 
would  be  further  divided  into 
lots  of  one  mile  square. 

* Surveyors  and  Registerers 
would  be  appointed  by  Con- 
gress. 

* Military  land  warrants  could 
be  exchanged  for  land. 

* The  settler  would  be  free  to 
locate  his  land  anywhere  he 
chose. 

The  Ordinance  was  significant  also 
for  what  it  left  out.  No  improve- 
ment of  the  land  was  required,  no 
provision  was  made  for  schools  or 
churches  and  no  minimum  price 
per  acre  was  set. 

The  report  was  never  adopted, 
but  it  became  the  basis  for  the 
Ordinance  of  1785. 

The  Ordinance  of  1785  was 
much  more  detailed  than  the 
report  of  1784  and  modified  it  in 
significant  ways.  It  became  the 
foundation  for  much  of  the 
Nation’s  present  land  policy. 

Washington,  among  others,  be- 
lieved that  settlements  should  not 
be  too  widely  scattered. 

“Compact  and  progressive 
settlement  will  give  strength  to 
the  Union,’’  he  said. 

Townships  were  reduced  to  6- 
square  miles,  but  were  still  sub- 
divided into  sections  of  one- 
square  mile.  All  land  in  a given 
township  would  be  sold  before 
the  next  township  was  opened  for 
sale.  The  rectangular  system  of 
survey  was  adopted  and  has  been 
the  basis  of  our  survey  system 
every  since.  All  land  would  be 
sold  at  public  auction,  and  a mini- 


mum of  $1  per  acre  was  estab- 
lished. Section  16  in  every  town- 
ship was  reserved  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  schools.  This 
provision  also  became  a part  of 
the  public  land  policy  in  force  to- 
day. Sections  8,  11,  26  and  29  were 
reserved  for  the  use  of  Congress. 
This  provision  was  dropped  after 
1800.  One-third  of  all  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  lead  found  on  the 
land  belonged  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  provision  was 
also  dropped  at  a later  date. 

Again  the  omissions  were  sig- 
nificant. Land  was  set  aside  for  the 
schools  but  none  to  support 
religion.  There  were  no  limits  set 
on  the  amount  of  land  a single  in- 
dividual could  buy.  There  were  no 
requirements  for  improving  the 
land,  and  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  squatter. 

Once  Congress  adopted  the  Or- 
dinance of  1785,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  the  basic  elements  of 
a public  land  policy  and  a plan  for 
the  settlement  of  the  frontier.  It 
was  a plan  that  had  many  weak- 
nesses, but  also  some  strong 
points  and  certain  of  the  pro- 
visions would  be  in  force  for  the 
next  191  years.  Looking  back  with 
the  clarity  of  hindsight,  several 
things  seem  worthy  of  comment. 

The  provision  requiring  the  In- 
dian title  to  land  be  cleared  prior 
to  opening  the  land  to  settlement 
may  surprise  many.  The  charge 
that  the  European  settler  stole  the 
Indian’s  land  has  been  made  so 
frequently  that  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  widely  accepted 
tenents  of  American  History.  Yet 
the  purchase  of  Indian  rights  was 
a basic  policy  of  the  Nation’s  land 
policy  from  the  beginning. 

One  wonders  why  640  acres  was 
the  smallest  tract  offered  for  sale. 
The  same  Congress  had  also 
issued  100  acre  land  warrants  to 
thousands  of  veterans.  These 
veterans  later  found  themselves 
severely  handicapped  when  they 
went  to  exchange  their  warrants 
for  land,  since  the  minimum  they 
could  buy  was  640  acres. 

The  refusal  to  reserve  land  in 
support  of  religion  probably  re- 
flected the  feeling  that  would  lead 
to  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  to  be  enun- 


ciated in  the  Constitution. 

The  refusal  to  place  a limit  on 
the  amount  of  land  a single  indi- 
vidual could  buy,  or  to  require 
any  improvement  of  the  land 
once  it  passed  into  private  owner- 
ship clearly  favored  the  land 
speculator,  and  worked  against 
the  settler  seeking  land  for  a 
home.  In  taking  this  position. 
Congress  reflected  the  views  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  the 
Nation’s  desperate  need  for 
money.  Land  was  the  Republic’s 
only  abundant  resource.  To  offi- 
cials of  the  Government,  it  was 
seen  as  a primary  source  of 
revenue.  The  sale  of  many  small 
tracts  required  an  outlay  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  that  made  them 
unattractive  to  a budget  minded 
Congress  since  the  proceeds 
would  trickle  in  too  slow  to  meet 
the  day  to  day  need  for  revenue. 
Through  the  sale  of  large  tracts  of 
land  it  was  hoped  that  significant 
revenue  could  be  raised.  As  to 
whether  this  viewpoint  was  good 
or  bad  is  still  a matter  of  view- 
point. It  became  a cause  of  bitter 
debate  that  lasted  for  the  next  77 
years,  or  until  Congress  passed 
the  Homestead  Act  in  1862. 

The  failure  to  make  any  provi- 
sion for  the  squatter,  the  man 
who  moved  onto  and  improved 
land  ahead  of  the  line  of  settle- 
ment, and  frequently  ahead  of  the 
survey  crew  was  another  matter 
that  would  trouble  Congress  in 
the  years  to  come.  The  squatter 
occupied  the  land  without  buying 
it,  and  in  law  he  had  no  legal 
claim  to  the  land  he  occupied. 
But  he  often  had  the  sympathy  of 
his  neighbors  and  sometimes  of 
the  courts.  In  his  own  eyes  he  had 
a rational  and  moral  right  that 
transcended  the  law.  The  squatter 
was  frequently  in  the  vanguard  of 
settlement.  He  got  to  new  country 
first,  cleared  the  land  of  trees  and 
underbrush  with  backbreaking  toil 
and  withstood  the  attacks  of  In- 
dians. By  the  time  the  Govern- 
ment made  the  land  ready  for 
sale,  the  squatter  had  done  much 
to  make  it  attractive  to  other 
settlers  and  hence  had  increased 
the  value  of  the  land.  Eventually 
Congress  would  have  to  find  a 
way  to  deal  with  the  Squatter. 
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Public 

Land 

Sales 


Adjoining  landowners  have  first  rights  in  purchasing 
public  land  advertised  for  sale,  and  in  many  cases 
will  prefer  to  exercise  this  right. 


LOUISIANA 

Approximately  10  acres.  Natchitoches  Parish  in  west 
central  Louisiana.  Sale  held  third  Wednesday  of 
each  month  until  sold.  Additional  information  East- 
ern States  Office.  Refer  to  ES  10215. 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 


ALASKA: 

555  Cordova  St. 
Anchorage,  Alaska 
99501 

District  Manager 
P.O.  Box  1150 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 
99701 

ARIZONA: 

Federal  Bldg., 

2400  Valley 
Bank  Center 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85073 

CALIFORNIA: 

2800  Cottage  Way, 
Room  E-2841 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
95825 

COLORADO: 

1600  Broadway, 
Room  700 

Denver,  Colo.  80202 

IDAHO: 

Federal  Bldg., 

Room  334 
550  W.  Fort  St. 

Boise,  Idaho  83702 

MONTANA  (N.  Dak., 
S.  Dak.): 

Federal  Bldg. 

316  North  26th  St. 
Billings,  Mont,  59101 


NEVADA: 

Federal  Bldg,, 

300  Booth  St. 

Reno,  Nev.  89502 

NEW  MEXICO  (Okla.): 
Federal  Bldg. 

P.O.  Box  1449 
Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

87501 

OREGON  (Washington) 
729  Northeast 
Oregon  St. 

P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oreg.  97208 

UTAH: 

Federal  Bldg. 

125  South  State  St. 

P.O.  Box  11505 
Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah 
84111 

WYOMING  (Nebr., 
Kans): 

2120  Capitol  Ave. 

P.O.  Box  1828 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

82001 

EASTERN  STATES 
(All  Other  States): 

7981  Eastern  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

20910 


This  is  a compilation  of  the  most  up-to-date  information  possible  on  up-coming 
sales  of  public  lands  by  State  Offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  For 
details  of  land  descriptions,  prices,  and  other  information  pertinent  to  sales,  you 
must  write  the  individual  State  Office  concerned.  In  most  cases,  there  are  adjoining 
landowners  who  have  statutory  preference  rights  and  may  wish  to  exercise  them  to 
buy  the  land.  Sales  notices  will  point  out,  insofar  as  possible,  problems  relating  to 
(1)  access,  (2)  adjoining  owner  preference  rights,  (3)  small-tract  sales  limitation  of 
one  per  customer,  and  other  pertinent  information.  When  possible,  all  sales  are 
scheduled  far  enough  in  advance  so  am  pie  notice  can  be  given  in  Our  Public  Lands. 
Sales  listed  can  be  canceled  on  short  notice  for  administrative  and  technical 
reasons.  A listing  of  BLM  State  Offices  with  addresses  is  found  on  this  page. 


NEVADA 

54.99  acres  in  Storey  County,  Nevada.  No  legal 
access.  Sale  1 p.m.  August  25.  Write  to  Nevada  State 
Office  for  further  details. 

WYOMING 

360  acres,  8 miles  north,  2 miles  west  of  Laramie  in 
Albany  County.  No  legal  access. 

160  acres,  6 miles  north,  4V2  miles  west  of  Laramie 
in  Albany  County.  Legal  access.  Write  to  Wyoming 
State  Office  for  further  information  about  cost  and 
other  details.  Sale  after  August  1. 

NEBRASKA 

78.56  acres,  12  miles  southwest  of  Brewster  in  Blaine 
County.  No  legal  access.  Write  to  Wyoming  State 
Office  for  information  about  cost  and  other  details. 
Sale  after  August  1. 

OREGON 

6 parcels  approximately  25  miles  northwest  of  Pen- 
dleton in  Umatilla  County.  Potential  for  commer- 
cial, industrial  or  agricultural  use.  Sale  July  20.  Write 
to  Oregon  State  Office  for  further  details. 

5.69  acres.  6V2  miles  southwest  of  McMinnville, 
Oregon  in  Yamhill  County.  No  legal  access.  Re- 
quests for  county  building  permits  will  likely  be 
denied  due  to  shallow  soil.  Appraised  value  $2,000. 
Additional  information  from  Oregon  State  Office. 
Sale  August  10,  1976. 

MONTANA 

40  acres.  25  miles  S.E.  Lewistown,  Montana  in  Eer- 
gus  County.  No  water  rights.  No  legal  access.  Sale 
after  September  15.  Write  BLM  Montana  State  Of- 
fice for  appraised  value  and  other  details.  Refer  to 
M 32825. 

6.94  acres.  Isolated  parcel  in  two  lots.  50  miles  S. 
Ennis,  15  miles  W.  of  West  Yellowstone,  Montana  in 
Madison  County.  No  water  rights.  No  legal  access. 
Sale  held  after  September  15.  Write  BLM  Montana 
State  Office  for  appraised  value  and  other  details. 
Refer  to  M 20681. 
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United  States 
Government  Printing  Office 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  DEPARTMENT 

Washington.  D.C.  20402 
Official  Business 


POSTAGE  and  fees  PAID 

u.s.  government  printing  office 
375 


The  Legacy  of  Our  Lands 


A special  Bicentennial  edition  of  the  Interior  Department’s  Conservatioi 
Yearbook  is  off  the  press.  The  title  is  AMERICA  200:  THE  LEGACY  OF  OUR  LANDS 

This  book  is  about  the  underlying  connections  between  our  resources  and  ^ 
people.  It  is  about  Indians  and  pioneers,  railroaders  and  miners,  developers 
conservationists,  public  figures  and  public  moods.  It  is  about  how  land  was  tal^ 
and  given,  bought  and  sold,  to  culminate  in  a mix  of  public  and  private  ownershi| 
that  is  our  legacy. 

We  have  drawn  from  the  diaries  of  early  settlers,  from  the  histories  of  Indiai 
tribes,  from  newspapers  and  records  of  Congress  to  bring  together  glimpses  of  th 
humor,  pathos,  courage,  ingenuity  and  general  character  of  the  travelers  throug 
American  history  on  a journey  of  two  hundred  years  and  more  than  three  millio 
square  miles. 

But  — a picture  is  worth  many  words,  so  much  of  our  story  is  in  pictures  — rar 
documents,  antique  engravings,  historic  paintings  and  glassplate  photographs 
along  with  a profusion  of  contemporary  full-color  art  and  photography. 

Cost  — S5.55  per  copy. 


MAIL  ORDER  FORM  TO: 

Superintendent  of  Documents:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 

Enclosed  find  $ (Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Superintendent  of  Documents). 

Please  send  copies  of:  AMERICA  200  — THE  LEGACY  OF  OUR  LANDS, 

Catalog  No.  I 1.95:11,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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